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INTRODUCTION 


During the last 21 years, Newcastle disease has been reported 
in numerous countries in widely scattered parts of the world. 
Beaudette (1943) in a comprehensive review of the literature states 
that the disease was first described by Kraneveld (1926) in the Dutch 
East Indies. Doyle, reporting an outbreak of the disease on a 
farm near Newcastle-on-Tyne (1927), found the disease to be caused 
by a filtrable virus and proposed the name Newcastle disease. 
Since its recognition Newcastle disease has been reported from 
India as Ranikhet disease; from Dutch East Indies as pseudovogel- 
pest or pseudo-fowl pest; from the Philippines as Philippine fowl 
disease; from Korea and Japan as Chosen disease; from Australia 
as pseudo poultry plague; from Ceylon as Ranikhet; and from 
Kenya and South Africa. 

During the war the disease was reported in the Near and Middle 
East, in Palestine and Syria, and a serious epizootic has occurred 
in Italy and Germany. In the United States the disease has been 
present in California for at least eleven years, but it was not until 
1944 that the disease first termed “avian pneumo-encephalitis ” 
was recognized as Newcastle disease. Outbreaks have now been 
reported in at least 29 states. 

During the six months following Doyle’s first description of the 
disease it was diagnosed in eleven counties in England and Wales 
and in all reported outbreaks the mortality was 98 to 100 per cent. 
and it was probably because of the absence of survivors that wide- 
spread dissemination did not occur (Doyle, 1935). No further 
outbreaks were reported in Great Britain until the autumn of 1933, 
when the disease appeared on a large poultry farm in Hertfordshire 
(Dobson, 1939), when 6,000 fowls died or were destroyed. No 
secondary centres of infection occurred. 

This country has now been free from Newcastle disease for a 
period of 13 years until the first outbreaks in the present epidemic 
were diagnosed by the authors on farms near Bath on February 
27th, 1947. 

This report, which is of a preliminary nature and incomplete, 
has been prepared for publication at short notice since it is felt 
desirable that the profession should be made aware of the wide- 
spread recurrence of the disease in this country. 

Present Outspreak. During the past seven weeks over 70 out- 
breaks have been diagnosed in the following 23 counties: Herts. 
12, Leics. 8, Somerset 6, Yorks. W.R. 6, Cheshire 6, Lancs. 5, 
Warwick 5, Gloucester 3, Bucks. 2, Derby 2, Glamorgan 2, Mon- 
mouth 2, Caernarvon 2, Northants 2, Surrey 2, and one in each of 
the following: Hants., Berks., Sussex, Wilts., Notts., Worcester, 
Middlesex and London. 

Mortatity. Wherever Newcastle disease has appeared, except in 
the U.S., one of its chief characteristics has been a high mortality 
nearly always approaching 100 per cent. In the present epidemic 
the mortality rate is difficult to assess since in most cases the 
owners salvaged the contact fowls by slaughter in the early stages. 
On one farm, however, there is a history of approximately 100 
fowls having died in a total of 150. The morbidity rate, however, 
has certainly approached 100 per cent. and there is little doubt 
that if slaughter had not been carried out the mortality would 
have been equally high. 

Specres AFFECTED. Beaudette (1945) states that natural outbreaks 
of the disease have been reported in fowls, pigeons, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, guinea fowls, swans, parrots and wild birds. The present 
outbreaks have all occurred in fowls and in a number of instances 
ducks which were in contact with affected chickens remained 
unaffected. 

In the U.S. the mortality rate in mature fowls has been slight and 
most outbreaks have occurred in young chicks. The present 
outbreaks in England have with a few exceptions when growing 
stock was involved, occurred in mature fowls. 

Course oF THE Disease. The incubation period of the disease is 
generally considered to range from four to eleven days, and the 
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histories in the gy outbreaks would suggest an average of six 
or seven days. The incubation period in fowls artificially infected 
with virus from the present outbreaks has been five to seven days. 
The course of the disease has been extremely rapid and once 
symptoms have been observed in a pen of birds, the majority have 
died or exhibited symptoms within three to five days. In one 
outbreak visited, more than 50 per cent. of the fowls were affected 
within three days of the first appearance of symptoms. 

SymptoMs. In individual fowls symptoms have usually extended 
over a period of 36 to 48 hours before death, although in a few 
cases apparently healthy birds have been found dead without 
exhibiting premonitory symptoms. Generally, symptoms have been 
markedly constant and characteristic. Inappetence, and a profuse 
frothy yellow diarrhoea, are quickly followed by respiratory dis- 
tress, laboured breathing and coughing, accompanied by a distinct 
“crackling” or gurgling sound. This is rapidly followed by sleepi- 
ness or even stupor, and a marked cyanosis of the head and comb. 
Affected fowls are found apparently asleep on the perch with the 
head dropping forwards and downwards. The affected fowls are 
moribund or dead within 48 hours. Egg production in most 
instances has shown a marked drop or complete cessation. Weakness 
or even a partial paralysis of the legs with a staggering gait has 
been observed and in a few instances twitching of the head and 
neck. Temperature is usually high. In previous outbreaks a 
mucous discharge from the nostril which hangs in threads from 
the beak has been reported, but this has not been noticeable in the 
present series. Another common symptom absent except in one 
of the existing outbreaks has been the distension of the crop with 
gas or a foul-smelling watery fluid. 

In the outbreaks in the U.S. the disease usually commences in 
adult fowls with an abrupt or complete cessation of egg production 
and the birds go into a moult; mortality is low. In chicks from 
a few days to a few weeks of age the first symptom is difficult 
breathing, marked stupor and twitching of the head. 

Post-mortem Frxpincs. These have been by no means constant 
in the present outbreaks and although a number of specimens have 
shown classical lesions, many have shown little or no macroscopic 
evidence of disease. Generally, the carcase is in good bodily con- 
dition, but the flesh is fevered and the skin over the abdominal 
wall congested and reddened. Scattered petechial haemorrhages 
have been observed on the serosa of the visceral surface of the 
sternum, on the gizzard fat and peritoneum, and on the epicardium 
and heart muscle. The most constant finding has been haemor- 
rhages on the papillae of the proventriculus. Frequently the spleen 
is small and the capsule thickened. _ Enteritis has been observed 
with some haemorrhages in the duodenum. In many cases diph- 
theritic and haemorrhagic ulcers have been- observed in the duo- 
denum similar to those described by Crawford (1930). In many 
cases there has been an acyte laryngitis and tracheitis. 

Diacnosis. This was carried out in the first few cases by the 
isolation of the virus in embryonated chicken eggs. Suspensions 
of various organs, usually spleen from suspected carcases, were 
inoculated into the chorio-allantoic sac of ten-day embrvonated eggs, 
by the method described in the U.S.D.A. “The Diagnosis of 
Newcastle Disease.” The embryos died within 36 to 96 hours and 
the chorio-allantoic fluid was harvested and tested for sterility. 
The virus was identified by the Hirst test, the chorio-allantoic 
fluid agglutinating chick erythrocytes in a dilution of 1 in 1,280. 
This agglutination was inhibited by Newcastle disease anti-serum 
but not by normal serum. 

Serum obtained from affected fowls neutralized 2 x 106 embryo 
infective doses of Newcastle virus per ml. 

Direct and contact trasmission experiments have also been carried 
out using healthy fowls. | Experimental fowls inoculated intra- 
muscularly, intraperitoneally and intravenously with 1 ml. of 
suspension of liver and spleen have died within seven days and on 
post-mortem examination have exhibited classical lesions. Fowls 
placed in contact with live fowls purchased from infected premises 
died within the sixth to eleventh day and showed lesions indicative 
of Newcastle disease. 

Recovered fowls purchased from one outbreak were challenged 
by intramuscular inoculation with 10,000 embryo M.L.D. of New- 
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castle virus (1933 Hertford Strain) and remained healthy. Two 
healthy fowls inoculated with the same dose of virus died on the 
fifth and seventh days, respectively. 


HAEMAGGLUTINATION-INHIBILIUN TEST 


This test, first described by Lush (1943), has been widely used 
in the U.S., in the diagnosis of Newcastle disease, and it is considered 
that the presence of agglutination-inhibiung antibodies in fowl 
sera is indicative of previous exposure to Newcastle disease. The 
test carried out by the method outlined in the Suppiciment to the 
U.S.D.A. “ The Diagnosis of Newcastle Disease,” August, 1940, has 
been used throughout the present outbreaks and has been of con- 
siderable value in arriving at an early diagnosis. Blood samples 
examined from fowls concerned in the present outbreaks have given 
H-I titres of as many as 3,200 units (a titre of 80 or more units is 
considered indicative of intection). Inhibiting antibodies have been 
found in significant titres even in the acute phase of the disease, 
and serum trom recently affected fowls may be of some value in 
arriving at an early diagnosis. 

Oricin. The majority of the present outbreaks have occurred 
on small mixed farms—some of the “ dealer type "—-where a number 
of birds varying from 100 to 750 have been kept for egg or table 

roduction. Some outbreaks have occurred in backyard flocks. 
n many cases swill feeding has been carried out or the birds 
have had access to uncooked pig swill., This swill has been 
known to contain offal from poultry imported from countries 
where the disease is known to exist. The occurrence of a number 
of widespread outbreaks within the period of seven weeks would 
suggest the introduction of the disease in one or more infected 
consignments of dead but undressed table poultry recently imported. 

Transmission of the disease in one outbreak was clear cut. The 
owner purchased for table purposes the carcases of birds suspected 
of being affected with “ fowl influenza.” These carcases were stored 
at one end of a poultry house. Six days later disease appeared in 
pullets kept at the other end of the hut but separated by wire 
netting. A day later the disease spread to 450 birds in an adjoining 
laying battery. A number of outbreaks have spread from infected 
markets and from dealers’ premises. 

Fowt Pest Orper. Under the Fowl Pest Order of 1936 the onus 
is placed on any person attending or owning poultry or on any 
veterinary surgeon suspecting the existence of the disease to notify 
the Ministry of Agriculture Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge. 
The name and address of the owner, the approximate number of 
poultry and approximate deaths during the preceding 28 days must 
be sent in writing. A typically affected carcase must be sent by 
passenger train. Meantime the owner's attention must be drawn 
to his obligations upder the Act: — 

1. To prevent the access of poultry, or of any person (other than 
the person attending the poultry) to the premises or part of the 
premises on which any diseased, suspected bird or carcase is or 
has been kept. 

2. To detain on the premises all poultry thereon and the carcases 
of any poultry except the dressed carcases of birds not affected 
with or suspected of disease. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The attention of all poultry farmers should be drawn to the 
necessity for properly cooking swill, and birds must not be allowed 
access to raw swill. Visits to or from other poultry farnts by 
farmers or attendants should be discouraged. Newly purchased 
birds, or birds which have been sent to shows, etc., should be 
isolated for 21 days before being introduced to the flock. Crates, 
egg boxes, etc., should be disinfected after use. Poultry offal should 
be incinerated. Movement of live poultry should be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Summary 
1. Newcastle disease, absent from this country for 13 years, has 
been diagnosed in 23 counties during recent weeks. 
2. The epidemiology, symptoms, post-mortem findings and diag- 
nosis are described. 
3. Attention is drawn to the obligations of the Fowl Pest Order 
and Suggested Recommendations. 
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Tick-borne Fever in Young Lambs 
by 
A. D. McEWEN 


Diseases RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
Morepwn Institute, GILMERTON, EDINBURGH 


In 1932 Gordon, Brownlee, Wilson & MacLeod described a 
febrile disease of sheep which they named ‘tick-borne fever.’ 
They showed that sheep could be immunized against the disease 
and that tick-borne fever and louping-ill were immunologically 
distinct. They reported the mortality from tick-borne fever as 
low. MacLeod & Gordon (1933) stated that although the 
mortality incidence was low, the disease was nevertheless of con- 
siderable economic importance and they suggested that in certain 
districts unthriftiness of sheep in the spring when the grazing is 
good may be due to tick-borne fever. The same authors note 
that lambs especially are said to pass through a period of unthrifti- 
ness after they are about three weeks old and imply that the 
unthriftiness of the lambs is caused by tick-borne fever. 

Gordon (1934), in discussing tick-borne fever says that affected 
sheep suffer from loss of bodily condition and states: “ In lambs 
the disease is more acute, and is probably responsible for consider- 
able losses in these animals on badly affected farms. It is not 
uncommon on affected farms to find many crippled lambs. In 
many of these cases, we have been able to show that the animals 
were affected with tick-borne fever, accompanied by infection with 
pyogenic organisms. In such cases, joint-ill is of common 
occurrence, and cases have also been observed in which abscesses 
were present in the brain and spinal cord.” 

MacLeod (1936), in discussing the distribution of tick-borne 
fever mentions a pyaemic disease of lambs in North Wales described 
by Walton (1927) and MacLeod says it is very probable the disease 
condition encountered by Walton was due primarily to tick-borne 
fever. MacLeod states: “ If ticks are present on sheep in appre- 
ciable numbers, if there is a high general mortality among the 
stock, death being due apparently to a variety of disease factors, 
and especially if the lambs exhibit a general falling off in health 
and condition when a few weeks old, the period of ill-health lasting 
from two to three weeks, then it is a reasonably safe assumption 
that tick-borne fever is actively present, and is exacting its toll 
of health and life.” 

The same author found evidence of widespread distribution 
of the disease throughout the hill areas of Scotland where ticks 
exist, and from his examinations on the infectivity of ticks, con- 
sidered that practically all nymphal and adult ticks on an infected 
farm harboured the infection. Moreover, he found that ticks 
collected as engorged larvae from lambs in the field and only a 
month old were infected with the virus of tick-borne fever. 
MacLeod & Gordon (1933) had shown that unfed larval ticks 
cannot be infected with tick-borne fever virus, therefore the finding 
of infection in nymphal ticks which as larvae had fed on lambs 
under a month old proves that the lambs had been infected with 
tick-borne fever while still very young. If ticks generally are 
infective it might well be that most, if not all, young lambs become 
infected. But if tick-borne fever is widespread among young 
lambs on tick-infested farms it does not follow that the 
disease is of serious consequence to these animals. Although the 
authors appeared to favour the view that tick-borne fever is a 
serious disease of lambs causing loss of condition and also of life 
and predisposing the animals to other diseases, especially tick 
pyaemia, the literature nowhere contains any records of observa- 
tions made on lambs in the field or of transmission experiments in 
which young lambs were used. 

The observations recorded in the present paper concern young 
lambs on tick-infested hill farms in Perthshire. 


Methods 


Two groups of ewes with lambs at foot were available: Group I 
contained 31 lambs and Group II 28 lambs; all were single 
lambs. Each group was kept on a separate enclosed pasture. The 
pastures were comparable as regards altitude and exposure and 
were only two or three hundred yards apart. None of the lambs 
was more than five days old when the observations began on 
April 29th, 1946, and five of the lambs in Group II were born 
within five days after April 29th. The work finished on June 5th. 

The temperature of each lamb was taken once daily and a 
daily count of the adult ticks attached in the axillae and thigh 
regions of each lamb was made. When the body temperature 
exceeded 105° F. a blood film was prepared on the day the elevated 
temperature was noted and films were also prepared on second 
and subsequent days when the temperature remained above 105° F. 
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The blood films were stained by MacNeal’s modification of Leish- 
man’s stain and were examined for the tick-borne fever bodies, the 
demonstration of these bodies being accepted as evidence that the 
animal was affected with tick-borne fever.* 

On two occasions blood films were made from all the lambs 
in both groups ; the first set of blood films was collected at the 
end of three weeks and the second one to two days before the 
observations were ended. 

When the temperature of a lamb exceeded 106° F. the animal 
was bled into citrate solution and 1:5 and 1:10 dilutions of the 
citrated blood in quantities of 0°1 c.c. were inoculated intra- 
cerebrally into mice, three mice being used for each dilution. 
Lambs that showed two distinct and separate thermal reactions 
were bled on both occasions and mice were inoculated. By these 
inoculations it was hoped to determine the presence or absence 
of louping-ill virus in the lambs’ blood, the inoculated mice being 
kept under observation for four weeks. The lambs, with one or 
two exceptions which were bled the following day, were bled on 
the day of the initia! rise of temperature to 106° F. 

In both groups there were ewes of different ages and all had 
been vaccinated against louping-ill on at least one occasion. The 
pastures on which the ewes grazed had been noted, before the days 
of vaccination against louping-ill, for the relatively high losses from 
that disease and during the early summer of 1946 louping-ill 
was diagnosed among the sheep on the farms but not among 


among the ticks. It is therefore probable that the lambs in Groups 
I and II were exposed to louping-ill infection. Although the blood 
of all lambs that showed a temperature above 106° F. was examined 
for louping-ill virus none was found. Their freedom from 
louping-ill virus may be due to an immunity obtained from the 
colostrum of ewes which had acquired a high degree of resistance 
from natural exposure to infection (see Wilson, 1944). 

The ewes in Group I were in better condition and enjoyed a 
wider range of pasture throughout the period covered by the 
observations than the ewes in Group II and their lambs made 
greater gains in size and weight, as judged by the appearance and 
the handling of the animals, than did the lambs in Group II. The 
superiority of the lambs in Group I was very evident despite the 
fact that they were the more heavily tick-infested. Many of the 
dams of the poorer lambs in Group II showed clinical symptoms 
of parasitic gastritis and enteritis including diarrhoea and on May 
11th the ewes in this group were each dosed with 30 grammes of 
phenothiazine. The beneficial effects of this treatment were 
quickly apparent, the faeces becoming normal in consistency and 
the ewes gaining in vigour but their lambs as a group never pros- 
pered as did those in Group I. 

Fig. I shows that the lambs in Group I were more heavily tick- 
infested than those in Group II. Nevertheless, they showed less 
evidence of tick-borne fever than did the poorer animals in Group 
I! (Table I). 


TABLE I 
RECORD OF TICK-BORNE FEVER AND LOUPING-ILL EXAMINATIONS 


Number with tem- 
perature above 
106° F. examined for 


Number that Number that Number in which louping-ill and all 
Number Number that died Number in which showed a thermal showed no thermal tick-borne fever found negative. 
Group of under two weeks tick-borne fever reaction but tick- reaction and tick- bodies were found Figures in brackets 
lambs of age bodies were found borne fever bodies borne fever bodies during the first 14 show total number 
not found not found days of life of sera examined, 
some lambs being 
examined on more 
than one occasion 
1 31 2 22 3 6 17 15 (17) 
2 28 5 24 4 22 14 (22) 
Total 59 7 46 7 6 39 29 (39) 
the two groups of ewes and lambs under observation. Wilson ust 
(1944) has shown that, deSpite vaccination against louping- 1¢ mo 
ill, sheep in  louping-ill areas pass through a_ clinically 
suppressed or mild form of the disease in which virus  ,, F 
is present in the blood and that vaccination as ordinarily 1: r 3 
practised cannot be expected to reduce the weight of infection - : ‘ 
*For several years workers at this institute and elsewhere have } / * 
accepted the presence of characteristic inclusion bodies in the >} / 
polymorphonuclear neutrophils and the large mononuclear leuco- ps 
cytes of sheep as evidence of infection with tick-borne fever. a 
When tick-borne fever is transmitted by parenteral inoculation of 1 


blood from an infected animal, or by feeding infected ticks on a 
susceptible sheep, the tick-borne fever bodies appear about the 
time of or shortly after the first definite rise in temperature and 
after increasing in number for one or two days they gradually 
disappear and are seldom demonstrated in blood films ten to 14 
days after first being detected. 


In a blood film these bodies are readily stained, but with varying 
intensity, by the Romanowsky stains. Typically they are round in 
shape, ranging from 0°34 to 5°0j% in diameter, but irregular forms, 
such as bluntly crescent-shaped bodies, are found ; these irregular 
shapes are probably the result of distortion brought about in the 
preparation of the film. From one to five bodies may be found 


in the cytoplasm of an individual leucocyte but most of the affected 


cells contain either one or two. Where more are found some of 
them are usually rather small. In films stained by Giemsa or 
Leishman’s stain the prevailing colour of the tick-borne fever bodies 
is greyish-blue which readily distinguishes them fromthe more purple 
nuclear material of the leucocytes. In outline they are generally 
well defined and the material of which they are composed presents 
considerable variation. Frequently it is not homogeneous but 
suggests a lightly stained matrix in which are distributed more 
deeply stained and even purplish granules, probably containing 
chromatin. Other bodies which do not show this type of 


differentiation may present one or more dark blue areas at the 
periphery while some of the material more centrally placed may 
be very lightly stained. 


May June 1946 


Fie. I. 


Showing the daily mean count of adult ticks attached in the axillae 
and inguinal regions of each lamb surviving on the dates given. 
Group I is represented by a broken line ; Group II by a 
continuous line. 


In view of the evidence (MacLeod, 1936) that most, if not all, 
ticks on an infected farm are infected with the virus of tick-borne 
fever it is very probable, and may be accepted, that all the lambs 
in each group were exposed to the bites of infected ticks and the 
failure to demonstrate the disease in every lamb may be due to 
deficiencies in the technique used, or to an immunity acquired from 
the dam that suppressed the infection in some cases. 

Had blood films been made each day from every lamb it is 
probable that tick-borne fever bodies would have been recognized 
in more of the lambs including those that did not show a rise of 
temperature above 105° F. This probability is supported by the 
fact that these bodies were found in blood films from two lambs 
that never showed a rise of temperature to 105° F. and in another 
lamb whose temperature remained below 105° F. until eleven days 
after the tick-borne fever bodies were recognized. Clearly the 
absence of a temperature reaction does not exclude the possibility 
of the lambs having been infected with tick-borne fever. 
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Tick-borne fever bodies were y recognized in the poly- 
morphonuclear neutrophils, less frequently in the large mononuclear 
leucocytes. ‘The polymorphonuclear cells varied greatly in number 
from film to film as did those showing the tick-borne fever bodies 
and a prolonged search was sometimes necessary in order to 
demonstrate the presence of the bodies. Therefore although a 
positive diagnosis may be made with certainty on the finding of 
the characteristic bodies, failure to demonstrate them is not con- 
clusive evidence of freedom from the infection. 

With regard to immunity, all the ewes had been present on the 
tick-infested pastures through the 1945 tick season and had again 
been subjected to tick-bite before lambing in 1946, although pro- 
tected to some extent at this time by a single dipping, and it is most 
unlikely that any of the ewes had escaped repeated 
tick-borne fever infection. In April, 1946, all the ewes were most 
probably immune to re-infection with tick-borne fever but the 
majority did not transmit an immunity that protected the lambs 
against the disease, and there is little likelihood that those few 
lambs that showed no evidence of infection did so in virtue of 
their dams being more than ordinarily capable of transmitting pro- 
tection to them via the colostrum. ‘Table I shows that 39 out of 
46 lambs showed tick-borne fever bodies in the blood during the 
first two weeks of life. Any immunity received from the dam 
should be at its height during these first two weeks and the high 
percentage of infections diagnosed early in life, 84 per cent., is a 
further indication of the subordinate réle a maternally transmitted 
immunity plays, unless indeed it be that without such a trans- 
mitted immunity the disease in the lamb would be more severe. 

From Table I it will be seen that all six lambs which showed no 
temperature reaction and no tick-borne fever bodies belonged to 
Group I. These lambs were more heavily tick-infested than those 
in Group II which indicates that in Group I some factor was 
operating that rendered the lambs more resistant to tick-borne 
fever. The only difference between the two groups that might 
account for a variation in their response to tick-borne fever 
infecticn was that the lambs in Group I were the better nourished. 
On that account they were probably the better able to withstand 
infection and suppress evidence of infection. 

It is improbable that young lambs will respond to infection by 
developing an active immunity which will protect them against a 
second exposure to tick-borne fever. A second rise in temperature 
in animals that have previously shown infection may be due either 
to a re-infection or to a recrudescence of the original infection 
and the longer the interval between the temperature reactions the 
more probable is it that the second temperature reaction is caused 
by a re-infection. In Table II are summarized the data where two 
distinct and well-separated thermal reactions occurred. 


TABLE II 


exposure to 


to another ewe. Tick-borne fever was dia in this lamb 
before death. The carcase was unfortunately not obtained, 
Death was attributed to the effects of starvation and tick-borne 
fever. A second lamb in this group was found dying, the rectum 
and tongue having been picked out by crows. Five days previously 
the lamb had shown a temperature of 105:2° F. and tick-borne 
fever bodies had been found in a blood film. At post-mortem 
examination the only abnormality, apart from the injuries and the 
haemorrhages therefrom, was an enlarged spleen with soft, semi- 
fluid contents. Tumefaction of the spleen is the single recorded 
lesion in tick-borne fever (Gordon et al., 1932) and it is probable 
that tick-borne fever contributed to the debility of this lamb which 
was too weak to withstand the attack by crows. 

Tick-borne fever had been diagnosed in all of the three remain- 
ing young lambs that died but that disease did not appear to be 
the cause of death. One lamb was diagnosed as a case of pulpy 
kidney disease ; in another the same disease was suspected on 
account of the heart lesions found but the diagnosis could not be 
confirmed as all the abdominal viscera had been removed by wild 
animals ; the third lamb was killed because it was scouring and in 
pain and not expected to survive and in this case a diagnosis of 
lamb dysentery was made on the bacteriological findings. 

The older lamb in Group I died in the fifth week of life ; it 
was in very good condition and well grown. Five days before 
death the temperature had risen to 106°3° F. and on four days 
out of the five it had been above 105° F. Tick-borne fever bodies 
were demonstrated during this time. The temperature was 
105° F. half an hour before death when the animal was bled from 
the ear in the usual way and turned out with the rest of the 
flock. Twenty-five minutes later it was noticed to be in a collapsed 
condition and died within a few minutes, death being. due to 
haemorrhage from the punctured ear vein. At post-mortem 
examination the spleen was found greatly tumefied and the con- 
tents semi-liquid and rich in blood. The pericardial sac contained 
a small excess of pericardial fluid and subendocardial haemorrhages 
were present in the ventricles. Minute pin-point haemorrhages 
were present in the mucosa of the small intestine and throughout 
the thymus gland. The lamb had appeared normal before it was 
bled and, like other lambs, with or without elevated temperatures, 
immediately it was released had run to its dam and_ sucked 
vigorously. Whether the tick-borne fever predisposed it to the 
haemorrhage cannot be stated but this death from haemorrhage 
may be regarded as accidental and in any consideration of the 
part played by tick-borne fever in the health and well-being of 
lambs may be disregarded. 

When the lambs were in the third week of life a number of 
them developed a mild enteritis, the faeces were diarrhoeic and 


LamBs THAT SHOWED T'wWo WELL-SEPARATED THERMAL REACTIONS 


Number of lambs with 


N thermal 
positive blood films at second which tem; 
hermal 


t reaction 


Mean interval in days between 

reactions duri t 
was below negative blood films at second which was below 
105° F. °F. 


Mean interval in days between 


Number of lambs with thermal reactions during 


thermal reaction 105 


Lambs showing tick-borne fever bodies 


at first thermal reaction - ee 6 12-7 + 2-71 9 15-24 471 
Lambs in which tick-borne fever bodies 

were not recognized at the first thermal 

reaction ee oe 3 9-7 + 2-08 


Although proof of tick-borne fever being present at both thermal 
reactions is lacking in twelve of the 18 animals shown in Table II 
it is considered likely that in all the animals both of the tempera- 
ture reactions were due to tick-borne fever infection and that the 
second reaction indicated a re-infection. More information could 
be obtained by moving tick-infested lambs when two to four days 
old to non-tick-infested pastures and keeping them under observa- 
tion. If the lambs developed tick-borne fever a few days after 
being moved to the fresh pastures but thereafter no second 
temperature reaction occurred it would provide evidence that the 
second fever reactions shown by the lambs on tick-infested pastures 
were due to fresh infections with tick-borne fever. 

Seven lambs died during the first two weeks of life, two in 
Group I and five in Group II. Later one older lamb in Group I 
died. Of the two young lambs in Group I one had been found 
infected with tick-borne fever. This lamb died without symptoms 
of illness being noted and when the carcase was found the intes- 
tine had been plucked out by crows. The heart and kidneys 
showed the typical lesions of pulpy kidney disease and a tentative 
diagnosis of entero-toxaemia was made. ‘The second lamb which 
had given no evidence of tick-borne fever infection died from 
typical lamb dysentery. 

One of the five dead lambs in Group II was not adequately fed 
by its mother and the day before death the shepherd put the lamb 


contained an excessive amount of mucus. The condition per- 
sisted for a few days and at this time the affected animals, and 
indeed all the lambs appeared to gain little, if at all, in size or 
weight. Seven of the 29 lambs in Group I and nine out of 24 
in Group II were affected with diarrhoea. There was no evidence 
that the enteritis was associated with a temperature reaction due to 
tick-borne fever. All the lambs with one exception made an 
unaided recovery. ‘The exception was a lamb in Group I. On 
the fourth day on which diarrhoea was present the faeces were 
streaked with blood and blood was in the faeces until the ninth 
day when treatment with sulphathiazole was started and continued 
for three days. In the meantime, faecal material inoculated into 
meat broth medium had produced a culture which on intravenous 
inoculation into mice was toxic. The. toxin was neutralized by 
Clostridium welchii type D but not by types B or C sera. Forty- 
eight hours after commencing treatment with sulphathiazole the 
diarrhoea had stopped and the lamb rapidly recovered its condition 
and vitality. ‘The cause of the mild enteritis shown by 16 lambs 
and the more acute enteritis exhibited by the seventeenth lamb is 
unknown. It may, however, be noted, that about the time the 


symptoms of enteritis were observed the lambs would be in the 
process of adjusting themselves to a mixed diet of milk and vege- 
table food, an adjustment that might be expected to cause some 
intestinal disturbance, and the unthriftiness so frequently 
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recorded among lambs of about the age of three weeks may often 


be associated with this adjustment and not with specific infectious 
disease conditions. 

Reference has already been made to some of the suggestions in 
the literature which focus attention on the possibility of tick-borne 
fever predisposing lambs to pyaemic infections. Pyaemia of lambs 
in Great Britain and Ireland is constantly associated with tick 
infestation of the lambs and so long as tick-borne fever occurs 
ina flock where pyaemia is endemic, and in Scotland the evidence 
indicates this correlation to be invariable, it will remain difficult 
to show whether tick-borne fever does or does not predispose the 
lambs to pyaemia. One case of pyaemia occurred in the lambs 
in Groups I and II, lameness caused by infection of the left hock 
joint being noted on May 15th when the lamb was nearly three 
weeks old. An abscess formed in this joint and, later, abscesses 
formed in the right fetlock joint and under the skin of the back. 
The abscesses were treated surgically and the lamb, which never 
stopped sucking its dam, was recovering in condition though 
moderately lame when the work finished. Seven days before the 
onset of lameness the temperature of the lamb had risen to and 
remained above 104:2° F. for five consecutive days; on one of 
these days it reached 105-2° F. and tick-borne fever bodies were 
found in the blood. One case of pyaemia in a lamb affected with 
tick-borne fever does not suggest that tick-borne fever predisposes 
animals to pyaemia, but if tick-borne fever predisposes lambs to 
pyaemia or any other disease it is unlikely that information on this 
subject will be furnished by field investigations in areas where 
tick-borne fever is endemic. 

The well-being of young lambs is dependent not only on their 
nutrition and upon their susceptibility to infectious disease, but 
it is influenced in some degree by weather conditions. The 
weather during the latter part of April and during the first three 
weeks in May was favourable, being mild and dry; indeed, up 
to May 20th there was little or no rain and from that date until 
the work was finished the rain was neither prolonged nor heavy, 
nor was the weather cold or windy. The young lambs were there- 
fore not exposed to unfavourable weather conditions. Had these 
conditions been adverse the lambs with temperature reactions might 
have shown evidence of illness. With the proviso that weather 
conditions be favourable, tick-borne fever is a very mild disease of 
young lambs. 


Summary 


Observations were made on two groups of lambs during the 
first five to six weeks of life; both groups of lambs were on 
tick-infested pastures. 

Tick-borne fever was diagnosed in 71 per cent. of the lambs in 
Group I and in 86 per cent. of the lambs in Group II. The 
majority of the lambs showed evidence of the infection during the 
first two weeks of life. 

Tick-borne fever was found to be a benign disease in the young 
lamb which generally but not invariably caused a temperature 
reaction of from one to five or even six days’ duration, but other 
constitutional disturbances were not apparent. It is postulated, 
however, that lambs affected with tick-borne fever may be less 
capable of withstanding adverse weather conditions than normal 
lambs. The weather was favourable throughout the period of 
observation and no data on the effects resulting from weather con- 
ditions were collected. 

A number of lambs showed a second temperature reaction 
several days after the first temperature reaction had subsided. At 
the second reaction tick-borne fever bodies were again present in 
the blood. ‘This second reaction was most probably due to a re- 
infection with tick-borne fever. 

The probability that those lambs which showed no evidence of 
tick-borne fever infection did actually acquire the disease is dis- 
cussed. So also is the evidence that if there be a maternal 
immunity transmitted to the lamb it is generally insufficient to 
inhibit the infection in the lamb. Failing any suppressive action 
of a transmitted immunity the disease in the lamb is probably 
milder in its manifestation that it is in non-immune sheep of one 
year and upwards in age. Harbour, Jamieson & Watt (1946) have 
found that non-immune pregnant ewes when infected with tick- 
borne fever frequently abort and Jamieson (1947) has reported a 
relatively high mortality rate from the disease in year-old sheep. 
In respect of the relatively benign nature of tick-borne fever in 
the young lamb the disease appears to be comparable with heart- 
water, anapla&mosis and piroplasmosis, tick-borne diseases of the 
bovine to all of which the calf offers a much higher resistance 
than the older animal. - 

No evidence was obtained that tick pyaemia or any other disease 
of young lambs was precipitated by an attack of tick-borne fever. 
As tick-borne fever is probably a disease affecting most if not all 
lambs on tick-infested pastures and tick pyaemia is confined to 
tick-infested lambs, the occurrence of the two diseases at or about 


Some Aspects of Immunity to Tick-borne Fever 
in Hoggs 
by 
S. JAMIESON 


NortH OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, MILL OF 
CRAIBSTONE, BUCKSBURN, ABERDEEN 


In earlier descriptions of tick-borne fever, the general view 
maintained was that the disease was usually one of low mortality 
although possibly of economic importance in being a predisposing 
factor to other infections. Thus, Gordon, Brownlee, Wilson & 
Macleod (1932) describe the mortality due to tick-borne fever as 
low, Brownlee (1934) describes the disease as ‘“‘ seldom fatal in 
sheep experimentally infected on clean premises.” Gordon (1934) 
pointed out that the disease is probably most acute in jambs. In 
the original papers, although mortality due to tick-borne fever was 
not overlooked, the general belief was that the disease was one of 
particular importance in its debilitating effect, giving rise to a 
predisposition to other infections. 

In clinical practice, observations on tick-borne fever infection 
are generally made in the field, in sheep moved from tick-free 
pasture to tick-infested land, or in lambs in tick-infested pasture. 

The purpose of this note is to record the occurrence of tick- 
borne fever in hoggs born and reared on tick-infested pasture 
following a period of six months wintering on pasture known to 
be tick-free and a comparison with hoggs kept throughout on their 
native tick-infested pasture. ‘These observations were made at 
Glensaugh Hill Farm Experimental Station in Kincardineshire. 


Experimenta 


The total number of hoggs employed was 200. These animals 
were born and reared on a tick-infested farm, which over the last 
two years yielded an average weekly tick count of 18 adult female 
ticks per sheep from July to September. From birth until the 
completion of these observations the hoggs were frequently 
examined clinically and, as lambs, showed no clinical evidence of 
tick-borne fever, although, some two months before lambing com- 
menced, two gimmers were known to have died from the disease. 
The complete details of this outbreak will be described elsewhere, 
Harbour, Jamieson & Watt (1947). In their first month of life 
the hoggs were vaccinated against louping-ill and again three weeks 
prior to the conclusion of wintering. When the hoggs were seven 
months old they were divided into two groups. One group of 
120 were wintered at home on re-seeded pasture and a group of 80 
were wintered away on a pasture known to be free from ticks. 
The wintering period extended from October 15th, 1945, to April 
15th, 1946. Both groups were weighed on the day of removal 
to and the day of return from winter pasture. The average live 
weights of the home wintered group were 68°3 Ib. and 65 Ib. on 
these dates ; the average live weights of those wintered away were 
68:3 Ib. and 77°24 lb. on the same dates. 

On April 16th, 1946, both groups were placed directly on to 
hill pasture without dipping. 

On May 3rd, 1946, twelve hoggs in the group wintered away 
were observed to be ill. The onset of the symptoms was practically 
simultaneous in these animals, all of which exhibited a well- 
defined inappetence, a disinclination to stand and a constant 
weaving motion of the head. When an affected hogg was raised 
to its feet, a varying degree of inco-ordination was observed, and 
the head was held constantly only a few inches from the pasture. 

By May 5th, the twelve hoggs were dead and by May 14th a 
total of 26 hoggs had died, 19 of these being from the group 


the same time, and often simultaneously, is inevitable, but in their 
appearance and manifestations each may be quite independent of 
the other. 
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wintered away and seven from the group wintered at home. In 
the twelve hoggs affected at the onset of the outbreak the tempera- 
tures varied between 105° F. and 109° F. on May 3rd. On this 
occasion, blood films were made from the twelve hoggs and tick- 
borne fever bodies were demonstrated in seven of them using 
Leishman’s stain. It was found possible to examine the blood 
only in six other hoggs, tick-borne fever bodies being demonstrated 
in two instances. Post-mortem examinations were made in each 
case and sections of cerebellum and spinal cord were examined 
histologically for evidence of louping-ill infection with negative 
results. The blood of the five hoggs, which died before May 5th 
and in which no tick-borne fever bodies were demonstrated, was 
examined for louping-ill virus with negative results. In 13 in- 
stances the spleen was observed to be markedly enlarged on 
post-mortem examination. 


Discussion 


In the group of hoggs wintered away 23°75 per cent. died of 
tick-borne fever or suspected tick-borne fever as compared with 
5°8 per cent. in the home wintered group. Although the diagnosis 
of tick-borne fever was not absolute in each case, the available 
evidence is in favour of the view that all the hoggs were affected 
by this disease. McEwen (1947) points out that failure to demon- 
strate the bodies in blood films cannot be regarded as conclusive 
evidence of freedom from the disease. ‘The consistent similarity 
in the clinical syndrome, in both the presence and absence of 
tick-borne fever bodies in the hoggs in this experiment, is in keeping 
with that view. 


The observations on the hoggs under experiment would indicate 
that immunity to tick-borne fever is probably dependent upon 
constant repeated infection and that removal for a period of six 
months to tick-free pasture results in a marked lowering of im- 
munity to the disease. The high incidence of the disease in the 
group wintered away could be due to a sudden heavy infestation 
of ticks on their return to home pastures. This sudden infesta- 
tion would probably be accompanied by a massive infection with 
the infective agent of tick-borne fever, against which the hoggs 
had no “ recent” immunity. ‘The home-wintered group of hoggs, 
on the other hand, although not dipped, would most probably have 
experienced a gradual infestation in the earlier stages of tick 
activity, and, thereby, have acquired some degree of immunity. 


The practice of dipping hoggs on their return from winter 
pasture to tick-infested pasture, is therefore advisable. It seems 
likely that effective dipping will permit only a gradual re-infestation 
and therefore, a gradually increasing tick-borne fever infection, 
with the result that, by the time the protection conferred by the 
dip allows heavy tick infestation, the majority of the animals have 
developed an immunity to the disease. Thus, dipping of hoggs 
after wintering would appear to be desirable for the control of 
tick-borne fever. McEwen (1947) observes that tick-borne fever 
is probably a benign disease in the young lamb and suggests that, at 
that age, resistance is much higher than in the older animal. 

Our observations support this view, since no deaths occurred 
amongst these hoggs during the lamb stage and no clinical evidence 
of tick-borne fever was observed 
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especially, medical and veterinary workers can co-operate 
on common ground, to the advantage of each and probably 
to the ultimate benefit of mankind. 

In the meantime, a concerted effort is necessary if further 
spread of this devastating disease is to be averted. Unfor- 
tunately, the advice of veterinary surgeons is not always 
sought when sudden deaths arise in a flock, but if consulted, 
practitioners should be extremely watchful for suspicious 
symptoms. The early detection of the disease is of the 
utmost importance so that appropriate measures can be 
instituted without delay. 
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NEWCASTLE DISEASE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


HE recent widespread outbreaks of Newcastle disease 
in England and Wales are, to say the least, disturbing. 
After 13 years of freedom from this extremely infectious 
disease, which is notifiable and grouped with fowl plague 
under the general designation of fowl pest by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the latest outbreaks have 
occurred just at the time when poultry farmers saw reason 
to take a slightly more optimistic view of the future of their 
important industry. To many farmers, an outbreak would 
be a crowning and possibly final misfortune after the lean 
years of war and its aftermath, for the disaster may deci- 
mate a flock in a matter of a day or two, for which the 
monetary compensation provided for under the order is 
poor consolation. 

The view that the disease may have been introduced by 
the feeding of waste derived from imported fowl carcases 
is likely to be correct. There is so far no evidence that 
the disease is enzootic in an attenuated form in this country 
as in the U.S.A. and the widespread occurrence of New- 
castle disease in its fully virulent form on the Continent 
favours the theory of an external source of introduction. 
That imported frozen fowl carcases may carry the disease 
for a considerable time was demonstrated by Purchase in 
1931, who showed that the virus was viable for periods up 
to about 300 days in the bone marrow, while Doyle (1933) 
found bone marrow and muscles of chilled carcases active 
after six months. 

Beaudette in his review of Newcastle disease suggests 
that infection originates in overseas traffic, and that traffic 
in live birds and the feeding of offal are the most important 
means of spread from flock to flock. Most of the present 
outbreaks have occurred in ‘‘ swine-fed ’’ flocks, and in 
backyard poultry, and so far no specialized breeding flock 
has n involved. Most workers are agreed that rather 
close contact is required for the spread of infection, and 
if these facts can be impressed on the breeders— isolation 
of purchased or returned stock, banning of visitors, cooking 
of swill, and disinfection of crates—the risk of spreading 
to the larger farms can be minimized. 

In this respect we would draw attention to the report on 
the present epizootic by Gordon and Asplin in this issue 
outlining the salient features of the disease. ‘ 

It was first shown that virus could be propagated in eggs 
by Burnet and Ferry (1934). Iyer and Dobson showed 
that after serial passage in this medium the virus became 
attenuated and possessed excellent immunizing properties. 
A crystal violet vaccine did not give promising results and 
the work on that line was discontinued. Further investiga- 
tions on immunization and on the epizootiology of New- 
castle disease are indicated. 

Burnet, Hirst, and Lush have demonstrated that New- 
castle disease virus produced similar lesions to influenza 
virus on the chick chorio-allantoic membrane, that the two 
viruses were approximately the same size and that they 
were both capable of agglutinating chicken erythrocytes 
when cultivated in the amniotic or allantoic fluids of chick 
embryos. Furthermore, Beach has shown that pneumo- 
encephalitis virus of chicks, the cause of so-called ‘‘ chicken 
‘flu,’’ can be, neutralized by Newcastle disease immune 
serum. 

It is obvious that a great deal of research remains to be 
done in this particular field of associated viruses, and here, 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Infectious Catarrhal Fever of Dogs 
ROBERT S. TOWNSON, m.Rk.c.v.s. 
St. AusTELL, CoRNWALL 


During the last nine months or so there has been a severe 
epidemic in dogs of all ages (but mostly in dogs six months to two 
years old). This disease has been widespread and has been 
labelled “x disease,” American distemper, German distemper and 
many other names by the lay Press and dog fanciers. The out- 
break commenced about June, 1946, with a few sporadic cases, 
few of which showed severe symptoms or after-effects. The 
autumn, however, saw an increase in number and severity of cases. 
This state lasted for about three months, gradually died down in 
January and February, and now in March seems to be increasing 
again. 

Symptomatology.—First symptoms were a slight cough, some 
inappetence and occasionally diarrhoea. Examination of patients 
revealed acute tonsillitis and pharyngitis ; enlargement of sub- 
maxillary, superior and inferior cervical glands ; congested con- 
junctivae with a catarrhal mucoid exudate ; a similar catarrhal 
rhinitis. Coughing usually brought forth quantities of froth from 
the pharynx. 

Temperature varied from 103° to 105°, respiration was rapid 
and with a full bounding pulse. 

Diagnosis.—Clinically this disease appeared to be one of three 
infections : — 

(a) An atypical form of distemper. 

(b) A Brucella bronchisepticus infection. 

(c) Beta haemolytic streptococcus infection. 

(d) A combination of (6) and (c). 

Distemper appeared ruled out since (i) many cases had been im- 
munized by the Field Method, (ii) others had histories of previous 
distemper infection, and by (iii) the not altogether successful results 
of serum as a prophylactic in in-contacts, (iv) the absence of 
inclusion bodies in cases which had undergone a pathologist’s 
post-mortem examination. 

Tonsil swabs failed to reveal any bronchisepticus infection, but 
did reveal profuse B.H.S. infection. Examination of faeces 
occasionally revealed Toxocara canis or Dipylidium caninum 
infection. Rare cases revealed coccidia. 

The disease was named infectious catarrhal fever, because a 
generalized catarrh was the predominating symptom in the early 
stages, and this appeared the simplest way of explaining to one’s 


‘clients the nature of the disease. 


Prophylaxis.—Isolation and disinfection was advised everywhere 
and in-contacts were injected with distemper anti-virus serum in 
the beginning of the outbreak. Prophylaxis with serum was only 
partially successful, this neither proving nor disproving the presence 
of distemper. 

A full 20 c.c. dose of Caniseran (Bayers’ B.H.S., Bronchi- 
septicus and B. enteritidis Serum) appeared more successful. 

Treatment.—Intestinal parasites were dealt with in the usual 
manner, i.e., Ol. chenopodii and Ol. ricini for roundworms and 
Bayers’ Nemural for tapeworms. Coccidia cases were treated with 
Mepacrine hydrochloride. 

For the catarrhal symptoms, treatment was commenced with 
20 c.c. Caniseran together with a five-day course of sulphapyridine. 
(Sulphathiazole and sulphamezathine were used, but appeared less 
efficient than sulphapyridine.) Invariably patients seemed easier 
the following day, with a drop in temperature to 102° to 103°, 
appetite better and with higher spirits and more energy. If no 
improvement was noticed, then a further dose of Caniseran was 
administered. 

Patients were then put on a course of Dr. T. Hare’s Canine 
Catarrh Vaccine (mixed B.H.S. and bronchisepticus vaccine) or 
Dr. T. Hare’s B.H.S. Vaccine. A 2 c.c. injection was given every 
two to four days until five injections had been given. In more 
severe cases Bayers’ Omnadin (non-specific protein) was used in 
conjunction with vaccine therapy. . 

In nearly all cases treated, catarrhal symptoms were disappear- 
ing by the 12th day of treatment. Patients were bright, with good 
appetite and with boundless energy. : 

Temperatures returned to normal on disappearance of catarrh. 
Some patients, however, had occasional sneezing fits and occa- 
sional attacks of coughing up to six weeks after treatment. 

Particular attention was paid to nursing during this phase of 
treatment, and patients were kept indoors. 

After-treatment.—Arsenic and sodium salicylate were pre- 
scribed in after treatment, as nerve tonics, together with cod-liver 
oil, green foods and raw grated carrot. 


Secondary Effects and Treatment.—In many cases nervous ~ 
symptoms developed some 14 to 28 days after apparent recovery. 
Patients would appear restless at first, then would develop a 
twitching of the lips, salivate, fall on to one side and commence 
paddling movements of the legs ; there would be spasmodic con- 
tractions of the jaws with the head thrown about. ‘These epilepti- 
form fits would last about two minutes, after which the patient 
settled down and slept. There would be no screaming or barking 
during or after them. These fits usually increased in frequency 
and death resulted either from exhaustion or from destruction. 
In between fits, the appetite would be ravenous, but patients showed 
signs of acute hyperaesthesia. 

__ These cases were treated with sulphonamides, vivicillin, peni- 
cillin, vitamin B and sedatives—even intravenous nembutal over 
long periods—but.in few cases with successful results. 

It is interesting to note here, that both penicillin and vivicillin 
were tried during the initial catarrhal phase. Penicillin in ethyl 
oleate was given in doses of 125,000 to 200,000 units twice daily. 
Both drugs were not only ineffective, but in most cases caused a 
rise in temperature ! 

Some cases developed chorea. These were treated with five 
daily injections of 5 mgm. vitamin B,, followed up by 6 mgm. 
= B, orally for at least 28 days. All cases of chorea were 
cured. 

Post-mortem Findings.—Post-mortem examination was left in 
the able hands of Dr. Hare. His findings revealed no evidence of 
distemper infection ; occasional signs of gastro-enteritis due to 
intestinal parasites and always evidence of profuse B.H.S. 
infection. 

Recordings.—Of the many cases dealt with 120 were selected 
and detailed recordings made as follows : — 

Ninety-three cases went on satisfactorily after recovery 
from the initial catarrhal stage. 

Twenty-seven of the remaining patients (16 of which were 
cocker spaniels) developed nervous symptoms afterwards. 

Three of these developed chorea and were totally cured with 
vitamin B, therapy. 

Two more became paralysed in the hindquarters and had to be 
destroyed. 

The remaining 22 developed epileptiform fits and all except 
one died. 

Of these 120 cases, 19 had been immunized by the Field Method 
against distemper and five others may reliably be said to have had 
distemper previously. 

Seven of the immunized dogs died with epileptiform fits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Unfortunately no definite findings were reached as to the 
original cause of the disease, and it is hoped that members will 
assist and record their views. The following appear to be im- 
portant factors in this puzzling disease : — 

(1) ‘The presumed ruling out of distemper. 

(2) Definite indication of B.H.S. disease in the acute or 
sub-acute form. 

(3) Contra-indication of penicillin. 

(4) The increased’ virulence caused by frequent passage 


through dogs. 
In view of this gradual increase in severity of the disease, it is 


presumed that a virus is the cause. 
My thanks are due to Dr. T. Hare for his extremely valuable 
pathological assistance and his advice throughout. 


The Livestock Traders’ Association has drawn attention to the 
ractice in many areas of marketing cattle in over-fed condition 
y deliberate over-feeding, and has urged that these animals should 
be ruthlessly downgraded, and on no account should they qualify 
for special subsidy. It has suggested that an appeal should be 
made to feeders to market their cattle when in prime condition 
as it is unfair to both the butcher and the consumer that they should 
have to take the produce of such animals, more especially as it creates 
waste for all concerned.—Meat Trades Journal. 


* * * * * 


WEEKLY WISDOM 
Away with these false prophets who hold that this divine science, 
which they dishonour and prostitute, has no other end but that 
of making gold and silver. True alchemy has but one aim and 
object, to extract the quintessence of things, and to prepare arcana, 
tinctures, and elixirs which may restore to man the health and 
soundness he has lost.”—Paracelsus (1491-1541). 
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“* Running Fits ” in Dogs 
E. C. BATE-SMITH 
CAMBRIDGE 


_ The editorial on the subject of “Canine Hysteria” in your 
issue dated January 18th prompts me to describe some experiences 
which at the time seemed to provide convincing, though circum- 
stantial, evidence of the immediate physiological cause of “ running 
fits” in dogs. 


In 1936 I had a young red bull-terrier which, between the ages 
of four and eight months, suffered from convulsive fits. These 
usually occurred after about 10 to 20 minutes’ energetic exercise, 
and were marked by high-pitched barking, foaming at the mouth, 
and running which was either aimless or towards dark cover, where 
the dog would crouch as if in fear. Eventually, in the course of 
an exceptionally acute attack, the dog fell on its side with limbs 
either rigid _or making running movements and the head drawn 
back, the picture of typical hypoglycaemic convulsions as | had 
frequently seen them in rabbits after administration of insulin. 
Acting on this indication, until the dog was fully grown, I took 
the precaution of giving him a feed of bread and milk shortly 
before, and a few lumps of sugar during, exercise. 


The “cure” was immediate and total ; from an incidence of 
convulsions on two out of every three occasions of exercise, never 
again did the dog suffer in this way. 


Later, I bred a litter with this dog as sire and kept two dog 
puppies. Whenever these were exercised I took the same pre- 
cautions as with the older dog, except on one occasion when the 
feed and sugar were deliberately withheld. One of the puppies, 
after about twenty minutes’ exercise, produced a typical convulsion. 
The circumstances of exercise were in no other respect unusual, 
and this was the sole occasion on which either puppy had running 
fits. Of the two puppies, the one that reacted was tall and lanky, 
the other being short and sleek. They were about 16 weeks old 
and growing fast. 


_Although it was impossible at the time to carry out actual deter- 
minations of blood sugar, the symptoms, the circumstances in 
which they occurred and the means by which they were prevented 
strongly suggested that the convulsions were due to hypoglycaemia. 
The diet of all these dogs consisted almost entirely of bread and 
milk, so that absorption of meals would have been rapid and two 
to three hours after a meal there would have been little alimentary 
carbohydrate available to make up for the glucose passing from 
the blood to the muscles. 


The circumstances in which “ hysteria” has occurred in other 
dogs, as described to me by their owners, have also occasionally 
been those in which hypoglycaemia might have been responsible 
for the attacks. The situation is complicated, however, by the 
association of the actual onset of the attacks with excitement and 
suggestion. For instance, the red dog would often have an attack 
at a particular place where a cat had once or twice been en- 
countered. It is, however, typical of the hypoglycaemic state that 
excitement and sensory stimulation may be the immediate cause of 
a convulsion. 


Assuming hypoglycaemia to be the cause of convulsions, ‘it has 
always puzzled me why apparently healthy dogs accustomed to 
exercise should become spontaneously hypoglycaemic after such a 
short time. The work described in your editorial suggests that 
toxic factors in treated flours may interfere with the mechanism 
by which the level of the sugar in the blood is maintained during 
severe muscular work, i.e., with the glycogenic function of the 
liver. The absence of any indication of hypoglycaemia in the 
cases of hysteria in dogs reported by Hewetson does not necessarily 
conflict with this suggestion, since hypoglycaemia might only be 
evident during and immediately after exercise ; and, as you point 
out, the term “ hysteria ” has been used to denote a clinical entity 
which is confused with many others. 


WORLD FOQD SITUATION 


Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of F.A.O., warns the world 
that the food situation will be no better next year. There is 


apparently a serious situation in the southern regions of the 
U.S.S.R. which last year experienced the worst drought in 50 years. 
The severe winter in Europe will continue to keep everyone anxious 
right through the growing season. “If the late spring is followed 
by an unusually late harvest,” Sir John says, “the problem of 
making present supplies last will be more difficult than appears at 
present.” 


ABSTRACTS 


[The Relation of Riboflavin to Equine Periodic thalmia, 
Jones, T. C., Rosy, T. O., & MAURER. F. D. (1946.) ms J. vet. 
Res. 7. 403-416.] 


As the authors had previously shown that nutrition appeared to 
be involved in the causation of periodic ophthalmia, attempts were 
made to determine if any nutritional factors could be used in treat- 
ment: 100 mg. of riboflavin were mixed with 100 grammes of 
brewer’s yeast, and 100 grammes of this mixture was fed daily to 
each of 40 affected horses. Each case was matched by a control 
showing an attack of equal severity. This method of treatment 
was of no value. Six horses were then given 400 mg. of ascorbic 
acid intravenously on each of four days in addition to the ribofiavin 
in yeast. The average duration of acute symptoms was 8°8 days, 
compared with an average of from 22-4 days to 34:1 days in the 
control group of the first experiment. Only one out of the six 
had any recurrence. As so few horses were involved the. findings 
must be interpreted with caution. 

The effect of dietary supplementation on the course of the 
disease was then studied. ‘Twenty horses which were established 
cases were selected and ten were placed on a high riboflavin diet, 
and ten on one low in riboflavin. No clear-cut conclusion was 
drawn. In a second experiment half the cases were given a basal 
ration of 15 lb. of timothy hay and 10 Ib. of crushed oats, and 
the other half the same ration with varying quantities of riboflavin, 
niacin and halibut-liver as supplements. ese additions proved 
to be of doubtful value. ; 

The effect of low riboflavin rations on normal animals was 
studied. ‘There was only a slight increase in the incidence of 
periodic ophthalmia, but a marked increase of vascularizing kera- 
titis. Thus it appears that the optimum conditions for the 
production of periodic ophthalmia were approximated, but not 
attained. The distribution of riboflavin and niacin in the tissues 
was also studied, and a marked concentration in the corneal 
epithelium was observed. Of particular interest was -the large 
amount of riboflavin found in the contents of the large colon. This 
is presumptive evidence that bacterial synthesis of riboflavin occurs 
in the equine intestinal tract. Riboflavin was present in slightly 
higher amounts in the tissues of horses with normal eyes, than in 
those with periodic ophthalmia, and there was also a slightly higher 
concentration in horses fed a high riboflavin diet. Horse feeds 
from various regions were analysed, and a wide disparity in the 
riboflavin content of the rations fed was found, though there was 
no clear-cut correlation between the distribution of riboflavin and 
the incidence of periodic ophthalmia. 

A large scale niente was conducted at the Fort Royal depot. 
A group of about 130 horses with a high past incidence rate of 
periodic ophthalmia was selected and each was given first 50 mg. 
and then 40 mg. of crystalline riboflavin in their feed daily. The 
appearance of new cases of the disease stopped abruptly. The 
remaining horses on the station served as controls. There were 
2,400 at the commencement, but the number was steadily reduced 
until the stables were closed one year later. Thirty-two new 
cases developed in these horses during this period. The cost of 
the riboflavin worked out at 0-6 to 0°8 of a cent per horse per day. 

The author refers to the high incidence of periodic ophthalmia 
among horses of the British Army in the South African War. The 
disease became of importance only when horses from other 
countries, particularly the U.S.A., were imported into South 
Africa. Although the disease was thought to be infectious all 
attempts to demonstrate an infectious agent or to transmit the 
disease to healthy horses failed. It is of interest to note that the 
imported horses were fed a diet which would certainly have been 
deficient in riboflavin as well as other factors. Whereas native 
horses were able to graze about ten to 15 acres all the year round, 
the imported Army horses were given wheat straw and ch 
(sometimes), hay (seldom), and occasional small amounts of con- 
centrates (maize mainly, and sometimes a little oats and wheat). 
Little grazing was available. The incidence of the disease 
diminished after the*war and cases did not develop among the 
native horses. It is perhaps justifiable to infer that nutritional 

of the di 
factors were the causes LOLk. 


e Epmunps, E. V. (1945.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 107. 238-241.] 


Details are given of the successful treatment of so-called enteritis 
in swine with varying doses of sulphathalidine. Suckling pigs, 
stores and fully grown animals all responded well to daily 
administration. The doses employed were: suckers, 0:2 to 2 
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.; stores, 0°5 to 1:3 gm. 10 lb. body weight ; adults, 0°2 

Since many animals had no appetite, it was considered essential 
to dose each pig individually, the initial dose being twice that 
calculated, as being the desirable maintenance dose. 

Definite improvement occurred in from two to four days and 
the unthrifty period, which usually follows natural recovery with- 
out treatment, was very markedly reduced. 

Details of the experiments were as follows: 

(a) One hundred and seventy-five suckling pigs were treated, 

164 recovering and eleven dying. 

(b) One hundred and twenty-seven store pigs were treated, 123 

recovering and four dying. 

(c) The number of adult pigs treated was 16 ; seven recovered. 
All the herds from which these animals came were fed on garbage. 
From the authors quoted it would seem that the drug is but 
slightly broken down in the alimentary tract ; thus a high con- 
centration is maintained, and coliform organisms are greatly 
reduced. 

N. S. B. 


[Rest versus Activity in the Treatment of a Fracture. Perkins, G. 
(1947.) Lancet. 252. 49-54.] 


While some of his observations are not applicable to veterinary 
surgery, the author makes many points which are fundamental and 
apply to healing of fractures in any animal. He lays stress on the 
value of movement, suggesting that many people fail to realize 
its full value. Weight bearing at an early stage is desirable, 
although overriding may result, with consequent shortening and 
angulation occurring with danger of fibrous union. 

A splint can perform two functions, immobilization of the 
bone ends, and preservation of correct alignment. In many cases 
the bone ends are kept immobilized by muscle action, i.e., where 
the origin is on one fragment and the insertion on the other. 
Splinting for the purpose of immobilization is necessary only when 
muscles are unable to perform the splinting function and, in the 
author’s opinion, it is seldom that a splint is necessary for this 
purpose. Where a splint is used for the purpose of immobilizing 
the bone ends, it must be protracted, uninterrupted, rigid and ex- 
tensive, including the joints above and below the fracture. It is, 
therefore, of such a nature that muscle activity is reduced to a 
minimum, which is very undesirable. 

The necessity of good alignment is questioned. Results should 
be assessed in terms of function rather than on radiography. 
Where splinting is performed to maintain alignment only, it need 
not be protracted, rigid or.extensive, so that muscle and joint 
activity are not interfered with. External splinting is classed as 
an evil, although at times a necessary one, and should be avoided 
wherever practicable. It should leave as many joints free to move 
as possible. Even extensive splintage, immobilizing the joint above 
and below the fracture, may often fail to immobilize the bone ends 
properly. The author recognizes longitudinal compression of the 
bone ends as the essential stimulation to osseous union, and cites 
cases which illustrate how splinting has prevented this compression 
with resulting fibrous union. When the bone ends are held apart 
and compression between them is abolished fibrous union is the 
tule. Splinting results in a restriction of joint movement, not only 
during splintage, but also following removal of the splint. A 
permanent muscle contracture occurs and the power of lengthening 
is lost. Muscle under splint will continue to move sufficiently to 
maintain the power of lengthening, provided one of the joints over 
which it spans is free to move. Muscle activity promotes normal 
circulation in the limb, it preserves extensibility of the muscles so 
avoiding joint stiffness, and stimulates the formation of callus. 
Thus wherever possible, the author recommends that this activity 
be preserved. 

P. K. 


UN. FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Dr. G. Scott Robertson, Permanent Secretary to the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Agriculture, is to be the first Director of 
Agricultural Production and Research under the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations. Dr. Robertson, who 
will be absent for about six months, will have his headquarters in 
Washington. Before going to Washington he will visit Rome to 
examine the European side of the work of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. 

* * * * * 


Sir John Lennard-Jones, Professor of Theoretical Chemistry at 
Cambridge, has been appointed Chairman of the Ministry of Supply 


Advisory Council on Scientific Research and Technical Develop- 
ment, in succession to Sir Frank Smith, who has retired. 


REVIEW 


(‘‘ The Right Way to Ride a Horse.” By W. H. Wacter (“ Right 
Way ” Books). Published by Andrew George Elliott, Glade House, 
Kingswood, Surrey. Distributed by Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 2, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. Price 4s. 6d.] 


From the very beginning—list of contents and introduction— 
the reader’s interest is aroused and it is sustained throughout by 
the free and simple manner in which the subject matter is dealt 
with. No doubt primarily intended for beginners, it offers sound 
advice on riding the schooled horse. No book can teach experi- 
ence, which can only be acquired, but the pupil having, more or 
less, perfected his own training as laid down in this book, may 
with experience look forward with confidence to his eventual ability 
to train or “school” his own mount. It is pleasing to see the 
opening chapter devoted to Psychology—an essential which is too 
often overlooked. 

Although the point is not actually connected with riding, there 
will be some disagreement among veterinary readers with the state- 
ment that, “when leading a horse out of the stable .. . the 
groom should walk out backwards in front of the horse with a 
hand on either rein.” A famous dealer in high-class horses used 
to tell his grooms that the horse could not be expected to walk 
out of the stable freely if the groom “ stuck his ugly face right in 
front of the horse.” On page 15 the mounted rider is advised to 
use both hands in adjusting the stirrup leathers. On page 102 this 
instruction is, wisely, contradicted. Well kept leathers should not 
require the use of two hands. 

On page 52 the pupil is instructed “ to cease rising and sit close 
for the first few paces when breaking into a trot, as when turning, 
increasing speed, slowing down and halting.” By “ increasing 
speed” one presumes that the author means changing from trot 
to canter and from canter to gallop. 

On shying and bolting, among the causes might have been in- 
cluded, respectively, defective eyesight and irregularities of the 
teeth. The novice will surely be left wondering as to the amount 
of red ribbon required to “ tastefully decorate”’ the tail of a 
kicker, as a warning signal! (Page 77.) 

The contention (page 93) that, “ possibly the only real advantage 
to be derived from the martingale is the usefulness of the neckstrap 
in providing support for the rider in an emergency” must, surely, 
apply only to the beginner. The statement that the sole of the 
hoof should not be pared (page 106) might have some qualification. 

The reference (page 107) to clips on the hind shoe being ham- 
mered back before injury is caused to the opposite leg implies 
that inside clips are commonly used, whereas they should only be 
resorted to in very special circumstances. 

There are a few platitudes dispersed in the text, perhaps ex- 
cusable in what one is bound to feel a cheery atmosphere. 

The general layout and printing is good, but in the earlier chap- 
ters there is an irritating sequence of paragraphs commencing with 
the first three or four words in large type (capitals) without space 
between the words, e.g. (page 22), ITMUSTBEEMPHASIZED, 
(page 29) INALATERCHAPTER. 

Illustrations are clear and instructive. ‘That of the horse, with 
numbered key to the points, might well have No. 12, “ Zygomatic 
ridge,” more simply described as the cheekbone, and No. 13, 
“ Maxillary joint,” is considerably misplaced on the diagram. 


LORD WALDEGRAVE’S APPEAL FOR THE VETERINARY 
EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


In the course of a letter published in recent issues of Somerset- 
shire periodicals, Lord Waldegrave, writing as Chairman of the 
Somerset County Committee of the Veterinary Educational Trust, 
says that, while veterinary surgeons are doing all they can to 
eradicate disease from our flocks and herds, they need all the 
help the community can give them if this country’s reputation 
as the stud farm of the world is to be sustained. “Many of us 
are convinced that however much or little the ‘Government’ 1s 
doing, it is geeng Mew that work should be done quite inde- 
pendently of either Government direction or finance, and it is for 
this reason that the Veterinary Educational Trust has been founded. 
. .. Animal diseases are costing this country millions of pounds 
a year and undermining our whole position as breeders of the 
finest livestock in the world.” Lord Waldegrave’s letter concludes 
with an appeal for donations to the County Fund. 
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REPORT 


[Government of Northern Rhodesia. 
Annual Report for the year 1945.] 


_ The livestock of this territory was still inadequate to supply 
internal demands for animal products, and it is the aim of the 
Veterinary Department to increase and, at the same time, improve 
local stock to remedy this situation. Nearly 40 per cent. of the 
total cattle and beef consumed in the territory, and 85 per cent. of 
the butter, was derived from importations. 

The health and condition of livestock during the year was 
generally satisfactory and mortality due to starvation and poverty 
was probably less than usual. 

Apart from the extensive incidence of “ lumpy skin” disease 
(pseudo-urticaria) no other serious epizootics were reported—the 
country remaining free from any fresh outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia, rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease and East Coast 
fever. Tick infestation and the incidence of some tick-borne 
diseases showed signs of increase. Considerable mortality from 
trypanosomiasis was prevented by the use of thridinium 
compound 897 whilst trials with the more soluble compound 1553 
showed much promise as an even more useful drug for future 
control. The former drug (897) in only 0°5 per cent. solution 
provided a rather bulky dose for inoculation (up to 200 c.c.), whilst 
the latter (1553), in a 3 per cent. solution at a dosage of | c.c. per 
50 Ib. body weight, could usually be kept within the capacity of a 
20 c.c. syringe and could be readily administered intravenously by 
way of the auricular vein. 

Animal Husbandry.—Several herds including a variety of both 
indigenous and exotic cross-bred cattle were under observation for 
selection of the best types, for beef and milk, to suit local ranching 
conditions. Pig breeding was also receiving attention. 

The distribution of African Veterinary Assistants, trained at 
Mazabuka, was producing results_in the application of general 
measures for the improvement and increase of livestock amongst 
the African stock-owners and it was hoped to train and turn out up 
to 20 of these useful assistants each year in future. 

Research Laboratory.—Blood smears and tissue preparations 
numbering 2,819 were examined for members of the field staff. 
Mechanical transmission of trypanosomes, observations on pseudo- 
urticaria and investigation of alleged inefficiency of arsenical 
dips formed the major experimental research. Lists of blood- 
sucking flies and ticks encountered during the course of these 
experiments are included. 

In regard to the arsenical dip investigation it was found that 
the dip-testing iodine fluid was at fault and once the dips were 
brought up to correct strength the results were spectacular ; the 
ticks already present on the animals were satisfactorily killed but 
re-infestation could take place, on heavily infested pastures, within 
48 hours of dipping. It was suggested that early morning dipping 
with consequent slower drying was more effective than dipping 
later during the day. 

Statistical records in regard to marketing, abattoir returns, live- 
stock census, imports, etc., conclude an interesting sens | at 


Veterinary Department: 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON , 


The annual report of the Zoological Society of London states that 
2,745,483 people visited Regent’s Park Zoo and 458,041 Whipsnade 
Park Zoo in 1946, against figures for 1945 of 2,208,134 and 235,442 
respectively. The Regent’s Park attendance was higher than the 
previous record figure in 1928 by 519,821. The 605,003 visitors to 
the Aquarium exceeded the 1945 figure—the previous highest—by 
31,458. Attendance at the children’s zoo was up on the 1945 record 
by 16,486 to 383,815. 

Income at Regent’s Park was £282,609 (increase of £59,493) and 
expenditure £204,250 (increase of £98,324). At Whipsnade Park 
income was £50,044 (increase of £25,054) and expenditure £47,525 
(increase of £21,346). The net surplus, after making appropriations 
to various funds to meet future liabilities, amounted to £15,753. 
The 1945 surplus was £33,857. At the end of the year the assets 
of the society totalled £682,099, an increase of £129,549 on 1945. 
Liabilities of £84,528 were an increase of £45,659 on 1945. The 
balance of £597,571 was an increase of £83,890 on the year. 

The report adds that though the society’s income was the highest 
on record there was a corresponding increase in the cost of main- 
taining its collections. Unless public support in future years 


approximates to that of 1946, it is unlikely that it will be possible 
to make material additions to the general reserve and the t-war 
development fund. Donations to the development fund will there- 
fore be welcomed, 


Questions and Answers 


A to readers’ queries rep exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Post-parturient Pyometra 

Q. CXCVII.—A common sequel to parturition, normal or other- 
wise, met with in recent months is a large open pyometra. When 
treated by the usual methods, i.e., douching with antiseptics, 
stilboestrol and pituitrin injections, etc., no involution results. The 
cow eventually has to be destroyed, due to emaciation, or dies of 
septicaemia. 

Can you suggest any other line of treatment ? 


A.—The questioner has supplied no exact details of treatments 
given in what appears to have been a troublesome condition in a 
number of animals, nor any indication of the numbers involved and 
whether many or few different herds. In the writer’s experience, 
good results in recently established pyometra are obtained by intra- 
uterine injections of stilboestrol in oil (Mg. 1 in 1 c.c.) 50 to 
100 c.c. repeated in ten days if necessary. Usually one injection 
of 50 c.c. induces involution with voiding of the accumulated 
purulent material. Subsequent irrigations with propamidine solu- 
tion 2 to 3 oz. on two following days, or combined with iodine 
1:500 of water and repeated at seven to ten days’ interval, often 
overcomes the remaining catarrhal conditions. If this line of treat- 
ment be unsuccessful, one would suggest the cultural examination 
of a sample discharge to ascertain, if possible, the organisms 
present. Frequently C. pyogenes is predominant and the exhibi- 
tion of the appropriate toxoid may be helpful. 

It is necessary to give a word of caution against the injection 
of even moderate quantities of fluid into a pyometra. There is a 
serious danger of perforation of the weakened uterine wall, with 
resultant perimetritis, adhesions to surrounding organs or even 
generalized peritonitis. This results usually in severe systemic 
symptoms and occasionally death, and even in cases of recovery 
permanent sterility. 


Anaesthesia of Dogs by Intra-tracheal Intubation 
Q. CXCVINI.—Ether anaesthesia of dogs by intra-tracheal 
intubation, as described in Markowitz’s “ Text-book of Experi- 
mental Surgery,” has been praised by several writers in the 
American veterinary Press recently. What are the disadvantages 
of the method ? 


A.—The writer has not had experience of the use of ether by 
intra-tracheal intubation in dogs, but a comprehensive description 
of this method, the apparatus required, together with its advantages 
and disadvantages is included in the second edition of Wright's 
“ Veterinary Anaesthesia.” 

It seems unlikely that the advantages claimed for this method, 
viz., the safe prolongation of ether anaesthesia together with greater 
depth and better muscular relaxation, will replace the now familiar 
barbiturates in the majority of instances since the apparatus 
required, while not unduly complex, is of necessity different from 
that used for ordinary inhalation anaesthesia. The greatest dis- 
advantage, however, in the writer’s view, is the necessity for the 
induction of light anaesthesia either by barbiturates intravenously 
or ether by inhalation before intubation can be accomplished. In 
the vast majority of surgical interferences in the dog satisfactory 
anaesthesia of adequate duration can be obtained by the use of 
the appropriate barbiturate, and it is improbable that the majority 
of small-animal surgeons will consider it worth while to obtain the 
necessary apparatus for a relatively small number of cases. 


Feeding Chart for Dogs 

Q. CXCIX.—(a) Please outline a feeding chart for dogs, to be 
applicable to the average house dog kept as a pet (assuming that 
horse meat, biscuits, and household scraps are available). The 
chart to be based on: live weight of animal; age, from 
weaning to adult life; frequency of feeding, etc. (or as most 
convenient to give a comprehensive survey of requirements). 

(b) Indicate variations necessary for a brood bitch before and 
after whelping. 

A.—A reasonable approximate estimate of the amount of total 
food required daily for a dog is half an ounce per Ib. body, weight. 
Taking the fox terrier as an example of the average house dog, 
his body weight would be about 16 Ib. and his food requirement 
would thus be 8 oz. This may be conveniently split into two- 
thirds meat and one-third vegetable, or mixture. The mixture 
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could comprise table scraps (custard, puddings, bread tato. 
gravy, fish skins, etc.), and the meat be flesh 
with some fat and, if possible, some offal. Apparently the viscera 
are valuable sources of vitamins and are always consumed by the 
wild animal which hunts and kills its own f The vegetable 
ot the wild animal is grass, and the domestic dog will also eat it ; 
but in its absence there is no harm in offering well-cooked spinach, 
leeks, onions, or even cabbage in small quantity. 

_ The table scraps mentioned above could be replaced by dog 
biscuit, and a diet comprising two-thirds meat and one-third biscuit 
would be quite suitable. 

Growing puppies need a generous diet divided into three or 
four meals daily and with a small admixture (say one eggspoon) 
of cod-liver oil. Milk ad lib. when it can be spared. Only a 
slight increase of food intake is needed in a pregnant bitch, but 
after parturition she will.need not less than half as much again. 

Pregnant and lactating bitches should be given vitamin and 
mineral additions in the form of cod- or halibut-liver oil and 
calcium, the latter preferably as good quality feeding bone meal, 
or alternatively, powdered calcium phosphate or lactate. 


* * * * 


CorRRESPONDENCE- 
Q. CXC re Milk Fever (March 29th issue) 


Sir,—A similar question to this was asked some short time ago, 
to which a somewhat similar answer was given. 

! should like to say that I consider congestion of the lungs to be 
the cause of death in the recumbent cow, and it is against this 
sequel that the patient should be guarded if it does not get up 
after regaining consciousness. 

If the cow is still on the floor eating and looking fairly well, she 
should be blocked with slings. Do not allow her to lie on the 
floor more than two or three days, but get her up. After recovering 
from the milk fever, suitable treatment should be given in an 
attempt to prevent congestion. 

Formerly I have used ordinary horse slings, but now I have made 
a smaller and simpler set suitable for cows. 

Yours faithfully, 
Eastwick House, Evesham, Worcs. G. C. Lancaster. 
April 4th, 1947. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Fowl Pest (Newcastle Disease) 


Replying to questions on the above subject in the House of 
Commons early this week, Mr. Tom Wiuu1ams (Minister of Agri- 
culture) said: More than 50 outbreaks of fowl pest have occurred 
in Great Britain in recent months. The cause has not definitely 
been established, but the most likely sources of infection are the 
carcases of poultry imported from countries where the disease is 
revalent. Poultry-keepers have been strongly advised to boil all 
oodstuffs which contain poultry waste before feeding to their 
birds. I am consulting the poultry industry about further measures. 


CotoniaL Empire: ANNUAL REPORTS 


Mr. T. Rei asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies what 
progress has been made in preparing the comprehensive handbooks, 
one for each Colony, with comparative facts and figures for different 

riods, promised by his predecessor in reply to the hon. Member 
or Swindon. 

Tue SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE CoLonies (Mr. Creecu JONEs): 
The publication of Annual Reports on Colonial Territories is being 
resumed in the new form to which I referred in my reply to my 
hon. Friend’s Question on October 30th. Reports for the year 
1946, which, I hope, will include brief reviews covering the period 
during which the issue of these Reports has been suspended, are 
being prepared by Colonial Governments, and will be published as 
soon as possible. 


Doc Biscuits 


- Mr. JannerR asked the Minister of Food whether he is aware that 
dog biscuits are unobtainable in the Leicester area; whether they 
are in short supply over the whole country; and what possibility 
there is of an increase, in view of the fact that they are the staple 
diet of dogs at the present time. 

Mr. SrracHey: There have been shortages of dog biscuits in 
some parts of the country, including Leicester, because of fuel cuts 
at the factories and transport difficulties during the severe weather; 
this should right itself now, 


Mr. Janner: Will the Minister be good enough to speed the 
matter up, particularly in view of the fact that people are afraid 
that their dogs will suffer and prosecutions may possibly be taken 
against some? 

Mr. E. P. Smitu: Is it not a fact that the shortage in Leicester 
is very largely because human beings are eating dog biscuits. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


April 26th.—Meeting of the Nutrition Society (Scottish Group), 
at Dundee University, 11.50 a.m. 

April 29th.—Meeting of N.V.M.A. Overseas Services Committee, 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 11 a.m. 

May _ Ist.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society at the Royal 

Veterinary College, N.W.1, at 2 p.m. 

May 5Sth.—R.C.V.S. Animal Management Examination, 
mencing in Edinburgh. 

May 6th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. 
nominations. 

May 7th.—Special Meeting of the N.V.M.A. Technical Develop- 
ment Committee, at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
11 a.m. 

May 7th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. [Brought for- 
ward to first Wednesday in the month.] 

May 8th.—Special Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

May 8th.—Special Meeting of N.V.M.A. General Purposes and 
ae Committee, 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 

a.m. 
May 8th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., Midland 

; Agricultural Institute, 2 p.m. 

May 9th.—Meeting of N.V.M.A. Parliamentary and Public 
Relations Committee, 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 

11 a.m. 
9th.—Annual General Meeting of the Southern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Winchester (Cadena Restaurant), 

2 p.m. 

May 10th.—Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons, 
at 69, Great Peter Street, London, S.W.1, 2 p.m. — 

May 20th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. Voting papers to be issued. 

May 21Ist.—Sorine Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 

; N.V.M.A., at Bury St. Edmunds (Angel Hotel), 
2.30 p.m. 

May 23rd.—R.V.C. Students’ Union Society Annual Ball. Grosvenor 
House. Park Lane. W.. 8 p.m. to | a.m. 

May 27th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. Voting papers to be returned. 

June 3rd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

June 3rd and 4th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 

June 13th.—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Grosvenor House, London. 

June 26th and 27th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 


July 28th—Aug. Ist.—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress in Edinburgh. 
* * * 


R.C.V.S. Council Election 
PuBLICATION OF CANDIDATES’ ADDRESSES 


The election addresses of candidates for Council, R.C.V.S., will 
be published in our issue of May 17th. ‘Those who desire 10 
submit such addrecses for publication are requested to note chat 
they must be received hw the Editor of The Veterinary Record, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, not later than Monday, May 
12th,and that they must be limited to 250 words. 

* * * * * 


New Appointments to the Staff of the Ministry of Agriculture 


As notified in recent issues, Council, N.V.M.A., has decided 
that no advertisements for appointments to the veterinary staff 
of the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture shall 
be accepted for The Veterinary Record pending the settlement, in 
a manner satisfactory to the Association, of the question of the 
status and salaries of the Veterinary Officers of the Division. 

In the meantime, any members of the profession who may, 
nevertheless. contemplate applying for such posts, should these be 
advertised elsewhere, are requested first to communicate with the 
General Secretary of the Association at 36, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. 
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Questionnaire to Divisions, N.V.M.A. 

Will members of the Association, who have not already done 
so, kindly complete the questionnaires sent to them by their 
Divisional Secretaries, and return them without delay either to 
those deputed to collect these replies in their Divisions, or, if no 
special arrangements have been made, to the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., direct. 


Swine Fever (Crystal Violet) Vaccine 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is now able to com- 
mence the issue of swine fever (crystal violet) vaccine as from 
May 15th, 1947. Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, New 
Haw, Weybridge, Surrey, from where the vaccine will be issued. 

It will be recalled that, following some work in America, this 
vaccine was prepared and tested in this country both in the 
laboratory and in the field; the results of the experiments and 
trials showed that the vaccine was capable of setting up a high 
degree of immunity which was maintained at a sufficiently high 
level to enable pigs to withstand artificial infection with swine 
fever virus for about twelve months. (See Vet. Rec., Sept. 9th, 1944, 
Vol. 56, No. 37, pages 327-330.) 

It is hoped that during the next two years the vaccine will 
be used widely throughout the country ; to facilitate this wide use 
arrangements have been made whereby the vaccine will be sold 
at a price less than the actual cost of manufacture. The agreed 
present price is Is. per 5 c.c.; it is anticipated that some financial 
assistance will be given by the Government for the next two 
years. 

Vaccine will be available in bottles containing 10 c.c. ; the recom- 
mended dosage is 5 c.c. for pigs under 70 Ib. weight and 10 c.c. 
for pigs over 70 Ib. weight. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 
Births.—Avexanver.—On April 18th, 1947, at Guildford, to Mary, 
wife of F. C. Alexander, ms.r.c.v.s., of “ Elmcroft,” Church Street, 
Cannock, Staffs.—a son. 


Branper.—On April 12th, 1947, to Marjorie, wife of George C. 
Brander, Roseneath, Goring-on-Thames, a daughter (Caroline 
Patricia). 


Colonial Veterinary Service Appointments.—The following first 
appointments are announced: Of Mr. J. Dobinson, M.R.c.v.s., as 
Veterinary Education Officer, Nigeria, and of Major D. J. P! Scott, 
M.R.C.V.S., as Veterinary Officer, Tanganyika. Mr. W. G. G. Pevie, 
M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Officer, Tengunyiba, is promoted to Senior 
Veterinary Officer, Tanganyika. 


International Rugby.—This season followers of the rugby code 
among our readers have had occasion to take something more 
than a general interest in the International Tournament. _ Its 
conclusion finds Scotland, for whom Mr. H. W. Deas, M.R.c.v.s., 
the renowned Heriot forward, has _ played well, pointless 
at the foot ‘of the table. Thanks to their victory in the thrilling 
match at Twickenham on Saturday with the now formidable French 
XV providing the opposition, England shares the championship with 
Wales. Mr. Michael Steele-Bodger, who has now joined his brother 
Alasdair at the “ Dick” College, was in great form after his Easter 
tour with the Barbarians. A_ ubiquitous forward, conspicuous 
throughout in both attack and defence, this brilliant young player 
again fully justified his selection for England, as he has done 
throughout the season. 


* * * * * 


The National Cattle Breeders’ Association and the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association are now housed at 17, Devonshire Street, 
London, W.1. 


MILITARY SERVICE: DEFERMENT OF STUDENTS 


The arrangements for 1947-48 for the deferment of students at 
university and certain full-time technical courses, and for the 
release of students from his Majesty’s forces are outlined by the 
Ministry of Education in Administrative Memorandum No. 212 of 
March 3ist. 


Entrance of students to universities and university colleges in 
1947 will, in general, follow the arrangements agreed upon tor 
1946, priority again being given to students from the forces and 
important civilian work, provided they are of the required standard. 
Students liable for military service who are granted deferment in 
order to begin or continue a course, will called up on its 
completion. Women students will be selected on the same priority 
basis, and it is hoped that the universities will so far as possible 
avoid accepting students born after July 3ist, 1929. 


Any places available after acceptance of priority students ma 
be filled (a) by deferment for men born between October Ist, 1928, 
and July 3lst, 1929; (b) by men in medical grades iii and iv; 
(c) by men no longer available for military service but whose 
period of civilian employment does not qualify them for priority 
consideration ; and (d) by men born after July 3list, 1929. The 
number of men in category (a) above who can be granted defer- 
ment cannot be estimated till the number of available places is 
known. Men born between the dates mentioned who have been 
accepted provisionally by the universities, or who have already 
started courses, should apply to the appropriate University Joint 
Recruiting Board. All such applicants will be protected from 
military service until it is known whether deferment can be 
granted. 

Applicants should apply through their head master or through 
the head of the educational establishment they are attending or 
hoping to enter. Heads of schools, colleges, etc., may obtain 
copies of the appropriate form, Misc. 20, from the Appointments 
Department (A.5), Ministry of Labour and National Service, 3, St. 
James’s Square, S.W.1. The forms, completed in duplicate, must 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Board by June 30th, 1947. 
Men born between August Ist, 1929, and July 3lst, 1930, who at 
the time of their registration were either provisionally accepted 
by a university for entry in the autumn of 1947, or already at a 
university, should also apply in this manner. Men born in 1929 
or later who have been discharged from the forces on other than 
medical grounds will normally be asked to re-register under the 
National Service Acts, and those wishing to take a course of study 


are subject to the arrangements described above. 

Regulations outlined in the memorandum will also apply to 
agricultural and veterinary colleges, recognized medical and dental 
schools, technical colleges, and other further education establish- 
ments which provide full-time courses for university degrees, a 
higher national diploma, or courses of a similar standard. Arrange- 
ments for release from the forces in Class B, and for admission 
to the universities of men who have been in civilian employment 
are given in two appendices. A third gives a list of full-time 
courses at technical colleges and other furfher education establish- 
ments, and a fourth adds the addresses of the University Joint 
Recruiting Boards. 


* * * * * 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 
Following is the March, 1947, Pass List for the University of 
London B.Sc. (Veterinary Science) Examination: Bennett, Phillip 
Martyn; Robins, John Harold; Stafford, Lionel Percival, all of 
the Royal Veterinary College. Passed in Part I only—Warren, 
Alan George (Royal Veterinary College). 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the — on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


SuHeep ScaB: 


Westmorland.—Brinns Farm, Shap, Penrith, Cumberland (April 


12th). 
* * * * 


Many Northern Ireland dairy farmers who went out of pro- 
duction during the war years are rebuilding their herds, the 
school milk scheme recently introduced and the spread of milk 
bars having given a new angle to the dairying industry —Farmer 
and Stock-Breeder. 
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LEGAL NOTES 


Cruelty to Cattle—The Southern Weekly News records that, 
accused of causing unnecessary suffering to 57 cattle by failing 
to supply them with adequate food and water, Eric Herbert House, 
of Great Strudgates Farm, Ardingly, was fined £20 with £5 costs 
at Haywards Heath. 

Following evidence by an Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. and Mr. 
Derek N. Willett, M.R.c.v.s., of Pyecombe, an officer of the East 
Sussex War Agricultural Committee said House did not make any 
hay last summer or grow roots. Advice was given him in regard 
to cropping for the harvest of 1946, so that he might have adequate 
feeding-stuffs. He did not carry out the directions, with the 
exception of a small acreage of feeding corn. 

House, in evidence, referred to the rigours of the winter, with 
the freezing of drinking water. In regard to a Guernsey cow, 
whose body was found in a farm building, he stated this animal 
was in her 13th year, was treated as a pet, and given the run of 
the farm. She did not die from starvation. 

* * * * * 
SCHEME FOR THE CONTRO? OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE M 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH ENDED MARCH 31sT, 1947 


Total Undertakings 
Number of Cattle 


Undertakings Notified 


County During 
Month Previously Numb - 
Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford — 10 10 218 129 
Berks —_ 49 49 1,583 1,105 
Bucks —_ 44 44 1,089 1,045 
Cambridge - 1 57 21 
Cheshire 3 140 143 4,739 1,889 
Cumberland — 8 277 219 
Derby 9 211 220 6,250 3,656 
Devon _ 152 152 2,102 1,409 
Dorset 1 1l 12 378 149 
Durham 1 167 168 3,574 1,472 
Essex —- 109 109 3,863 2,806 
Gloucester 1 31 32 1,074 901 
Hampshire 7 184 191 5,845 3,750 
Hereford —_ 5 5 163 137 
Hertford _ 32 32 1,005 716 
Isle of Ely .. _ 
Kent - 3 70 73 1,701 1,165 
Lancs cn 2 85 87 2,663 1,068 
Leics 65 65 1,698 1,386 
Lincs (Kesteven) .. _ 14 14 181 162 
Lincs (Lindsey) _ 20 20 580 478 
Middlesex .., — 2 2 33 
Norfolk... 2 56 58 1,825 1,306 
Northants .. —_ 24 24 578 629 
orthumberland 1 33 34 1,169 766 
otts 112 112 1,482 
Oxford ll 236 
Rutland _ 1 891 12 
Sa lop 72 72 2,131 1,306 
Soke of Pe _ -- — 
Somerset 1 109 110 2,808 1,742 
Staffs 3 101 104 3,153 2,047 
Suffolk (East) 1 27 28 587 410 
Suffolk (West) 3 26 29 557 467 
y a 1 46 47 1,242 793 
Sussex (East) — 53 53 653 1,189 
Sussex (West) 5 24 29 1,021 
Warwi —_- 64 64 1,677 1,260 
Westmorland — 1 1 il 10 
Wilts Ga 1 45 46 1,928 1,100 
Worcester .. _ 82 82 1,607 888 
Yorks (E.R.) 2 46 48 775 606 
Yorks (N.R.) 2 57 59 1,404 1,000 
Yorks (W.R.) 4 109 113 2,699 1 
/ALES 
Anglesey .. 1 7 8 127 91 
Brecon < _ 5 5 99 
Caernarvon _ 26 26 487 227 
Cardigan .. 1 27 28 572 390 
rmarthen 5 138 143 2,791 1,491 | 
Denbigh _ 13 13 254 140 
Glamorgan . . 
Merioneth .. _ 6 6 93 31 
Montgomery 
Pembroke .. 9 244 261 
nor — 1 1 4 _ 
‘TOTALS 60 2,813 2,873 74,767 46,224 
Notes.—{1) Operative iods of undertakings: 1 year, 794; 2 years, 182; 
3 Naw (2) Undertakings renewed for further periods: 1 year, 23; 3 
years, 2; 3 years, 7. Undertakings not renewed at end of operative periods, 
63. (4) The ing the ber of undertakings notified during the 


month relate to entirely fresh undertakings and do not include undertakings re- 
U ngs ch 
renewed are not included in the figures for previous notifications. 


Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings 
County During Ni 
Month Previously Numb 
Cows Heifers 
ScOTLAND 
Aberdeen a 17 17 891 381 
ngus — 14 14 581 425 
Ayr .. _ 10 10 339 2 
Banff 1 1 120 2 
Berwick -e 1 1 22 
3 3 70 
ackmannan _ 3 3 101 
Dumfries — 12 12 616 39 
Dunbarton _ 1 1 60 40 
East Lothian -- 1 1 20 8 
ife .. _ 18 18 588 405 
mvyerness . 1 1 47 
Kincardine ~s 1 1 20 13 
Kinross... — 3 3 60 43 
6 6 781 1 
ar 6 6 
Midlothian . . = 
Perth 2 7 9 274 214 
Renfrew — 4 4 151 101 
Ross-shire 1 2 3 130 62 
Stirli — 8 8 294 
Sutherland — 4 4 85 3 
wen Lothian -- ; 2 75 22 
igtown _ 1 13 1,0 
= = = 
‘TOTALS 3 135 138 6,562 4,309 


1 year, 105; 2 years, 9; 3 years, 70. (3) Undertakings expired and not 
(not included in column 2 of stat t): 260. (4) The figures showing te comer 
of undertakings notified during the month relate to entirely fresh undertakings. 


* * * * * 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ANNUAL REPORT 
The following report for the academic year ended September 30th, 
1946, was presented to the annual meeting of the Court of Governors 


of the Royal Veterinary College : — 
We have very much regret in reporting the death of the Right Honourable 


Lord Mildmay of Flete, P.c., who was a Vice-President of College for 
ten years. 
Teaching 
During the session 103 new students were admitted as d with 83 


in the session 1944-45; in addition, 27 students returned from the Forces, 
making a total of 130. The total number of students at the beginning of the 
session was 370, the number for the previous year being 317. 

At the examinations held by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
December, 1945, 111 students presented themselves for examination and 77, 
or 69 per cent., passed, and at the examinations held in July, 1946, 310 
tudent: r d th 1 and 221, or 71 per cent., passed. The per- 
centages of passes in December, 1944, and July, 1945, were 68 per cent. and 
79 per cent. respectively. e 

During the year under report 60 students obtained the Diploma of Member- 
ship of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, as compared with 39 who 
qualified in the previous year. 

The number of students preparing for the B.Sc. (Veterinary Science) degree 
in October, 1945, was 84 enrolled in all years, compared with 91 in 1944, 
76 in 1943, 68 in 1942. 58 in 1941 and 43 in 1940. 

{The report indicates a large and varied programme of research work 
accomplished or in progress in the College Departments and in the Research 
Institute of Animal Pathology, and proceeds as follows.] 


The Hospital 
At the Beaumont Animals’ Hospital attendances at the clinic numbered 
16,708 compared with 14,137 during the preceding year. The number of 
animals seen during the last quarter of the year, 5,036, was the highest for 
any quarter of any previous year. 


Staff 
Appointments 


W. T. Adams, B.a., Secretary and Bursar. 
M. Bennett, M.R.Cc.v.s., Demonstrator Anatomy. 
A. E. Briggs, M.R.c.v.S., Demonstrator Pathology. 
B. Hart, M.R.C.v.S., House Surgeon, Wallingford Practice. 
W. Jones, M.R.C.v.S., Demonstrator Surgery. 
F. Lewis, M.R.C.v.8., Surgeon-in-Charge, Steyning Practice. 
H. Marchant, B.Ssc., Demonstrator in Physiology. 
G. Mares, M.R.C.V.S., Steyning Practice. 
. D. Mills, M.R.c.v.s., Demonstrator Anatomy. 
rs. 
B. 


D. M. Milnes, M.R.c.v.S., House Surgeon, Beaumont Animals’ Hospital. 
Murray, M.R.C.v.S., Demonstrator Histology. 


Resignations 


E. H. Batten, B.sc., Demonstrator Biology. 
P. S. Bligh, M.R.c.v.s., House Surgeon, Wallingford Practice. 
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C. G. Freke, C.1.8., M.A., B.Sc., Secretary and Bursar. 
E. O. Longley, M.R.c.v.s., Lecturer Surgery. 
W. C. Miller. M.R.C.v.S., F.R.S.E., Courtauld Chair of Animal Husbandry, 
Veterinary Hygiene and Dietetics. 
E. G. White, pH.p., Reader Pathology. 
Mrs. J. G. Wright, M.R.c.v.s., House Surgeon, Beaumont Animals’ Hospital. 
Finance 


The accounts for the year 1945-46 show that expenditure exceeded income, 
excluding Government grant, by £47,177, as compared with £26,004 in the 
preceding year. Revenue expenditure was £67,576, against £46,346 for 
1944-45, and the increase is spread over all items. In October, 1945, the 
teaching of first and second year students was resumed in London, and the 
greater part of the Camden Town buildings became occupied. Establishment 
and maintenance charges were thus increased, and expenditure under these 
headings will show a further expansion in the year 1946-47 owing to the 
resumption of the teaching of third year students in London in October, 1946. 
The work of rehabilitation continued during 1945-46 and expenditure under 
this heading will go on until full rehabilitation is accomplished. 
expenditure on the West Grinstead Park Estate followed the beginning of the 
lease on September 29th, 1945. 

Income, excluding Government grant, was £20,399 for 1945-46, compared 
with £20,343 for the preceding year. Income from requisitioned premises fell 
by £2,863 but that from other sources rose by £2,919, of which £2,324 was 
attributable to increase of income from students’ fees. Donations increased 
by £268, while subscriptions were virtually unchanged. 

The net cost of the Beaumont Animals’ Hospital was £2,090, compared with 
£1,298 for 1944-45, the increase being due mainly to higher establishment 
expenses. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN MEXICO 
Proposep U.S.A. 1,900-Mite QuaRANTINE ENFORCEMENT FENCE 


A contributor to the New York Times feature “Science in 
Review,” reports that if the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has its way a stout fence will be built along the Mexican- 
United States border to facilitate the enforcement of quarantine 
regulations designed to keep out diseased cattle. “ Segments of 
such a fence,” he writes, “have been erected, but they are too 
short to be of much use. The need of a complete fence has been 
driven home by an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease which 
started in the State of Veracruz, Mexico, last year and which has 
spread. 
< The United States-Mexican boundary follows the Rio Grande 
River for a distance of 1,210 miles, the Colorado River for a 
distance of 20 miles, and overland territory from El Paso, Tex., 
to the Pacific Ocean for a distance of 675 miles. The fence will 
therefore have to be 1,905 miles long. On this international 
boundary the usual points of entry for livestock are Brownsville, 
Laredo, Eagle Pass, Del Rio and El Paso, Tex.; Douglas and 
Nogales, Ariz., and Calexico, Calif. Unless a fence is built along 
this boundary the danger of infecting American cattle is always 
present. ... 

“How the virus of foot-and-mouth disease was carried into 
Mexico has not yet been determined. At first it was suspected 
that two herds of zebu cattle imported by Mexico in 1945 and 
1946 from an infected district in Brazil in violation of a treaty 
with this country explained everything, but so far the disease has 
not appeared in either of the two shipments. Nevertheless it 
is a suspicious circumstance that foot-and-mouth | disease first 
appeared near Veracruz about November Ist, 1946, on a ranch 
where the second shipment of Brazilian bulls had been placed. 
Prior to June Sth, 1946, when the first quarantine of the year was 
established, 18 Brazilian bulls entered this country by way of 
Mexico. These remain in Texas. No sign of foot-and-{nouth 
disease has appeared in this herd. 

“Both Mexican and American veterinarians are watching the 
bulls. Mexico has prohibited their export and has made it com- 
pulsory to register them and to report all cases of sickness and 
death among them. The United States Department of Agriculture 
has given instructions at border stations to cease the inspection 
of all ruminants and swine, which has the same effect as expulsion. 
Four veterinarians of the Department of Agriculture have been 
ordered to join a like number of Mexicans in making a survey of 
the extent and spread of the disease. 

“There is only one way to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease, 
and that is to slaughter all infected animals and to burn or to 
bury their carcases deeply. Quarantine of the type that we have 
established along the border and that Mexico has established 
in certain districts of her own domain can do no more than check 
the spread of the disease.” 


* * * 


This year’s International Sheep Dog Trials will be held at Cardiff 
on September 18th, 19th and 20th, the Scottish National trials at 
Stranraer on August Ist, 2nd, and English trials at Macclesfield 
on August 29th and 30th, and the Welsh National at Denbigh on 
August 15th and 16th. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Council of the Association held on April 2nd 
a unanimous recommendation was made to the representative body 
that Sir High Lett be re-elected President for 1947-48. The annual 
meeting of the Association in 1948 will be held at Cambridge and 
Sir Lionel Whitby was recommended as President for 1948-49. 

Dr. Guy Dain, Chairman of the Council, Dr. Charles Hill, Secre- 
tary of the Association, Dr. Hugh Clegg, Editor of the British 
Medical Journal, and Dr. J. A. Pridham, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, are to represent the Association at 
the centenary celebrations of the American Medical Association 
to be held at Atlantic City in June of this year. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
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EQUINE ANAESTHESIA 

Sir,—During the first World War I was chief surgeon at a 
large Veterinary Hospital for wounded and lame animals. We had 
standings for 5,000 animals, and during the year anything from 
20,000 to 30,000 animals were treated. 

Being short of veterinary surgeons we had to rely to a great 
extent on lay help, and, in fact, all the chloroforming and casting 
was done by ordinary soldiers with instructions from me. In 
spite of this, I remember only one animal that was lost when 
using chloroform, and that was a mule that died from syncopy. 
One horse was actually given about 14 Ib. of the drug, accidentally, 
and still it recovered. Some days I operated on as many as 20 
cases, using chloroform. This would have been quite impossible 
if I had used chloral hydrate. 

I read Mr. Gold’s paper on anaesthesia in large animals with 
interest, but I maintain that chloroform is best. It is easy to give, 
and an overdose is easily rectified if strychnine is given as an 
antidote. As well as horses and cattle, it can also be used quite 
successfully on pigs. 

Yours faithfully, 


Evesham, Worcs. G. C. Lancaster. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- | | 
Period | and- | Fowl Parasitic | Sheep| Swine 
mouth | Pest Mange*) Scab | Fever 
March, 16 h to 
3Ist, 1947 1 | 6 | 2% ose 1 4 
Corresponding | 
period in— | 
1946 3 2 38 
1944 9 2 — 1 6 30 
Tan. Ist to 
Mar. 31st, °47 6 83 | 27 1 | 4 14 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
1946 | 29 | 20 — 4 34) 171 
1945 59 | — 33 | 277 
1944 63 | 15 5 56 «152 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as 
free from Tuberculosis as at March 3lst, 1947, was as follows:— 
ENGLAND WaLes ScottanpD (Great 
7,656 10,478 8,631 26,765 
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